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"NATIONALISM" IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The so-called " Nationalist " movement, originating in 
an ingenious novel called Looking Backward, is one of the 
most interesting phenomena of the present condition of 
public opinion in this country. Mr. Edward Bellamy, a 
novelist by profession, is the recognized father of the 
Nationalist Clubs which have been formed in various 
parts of the United States within the last twelve months. 
His romance of the year 2000 A.D. is the reason for their 
existence, and furnishes the inspiration of their declara- 
tions. It will thus be a necessity that this article describ- 
ing the movement should have a literary character not 
common to the discussions of a periodical devoted to 
economic science. 

No apology, however, is needed for devoting some space 
in a review of this character to a movement which has 
hardly got beyond its literary stage, and to the novel 
which is its fount and origin. Professor William Graham 
is not far astray in his Social Problem, when he declares 
that this problem largely owes its existence in modern 
society, under its present form, to a remarkable succession 
of men of letters, — from Rousseau to Carlyle and from 
Shelley to Victor Hugo, — who have exercised the func- 
tion of prophets of a moral civilization with strange 
power and effect. The novel, in these latest days, is 
often made the vehicle of the most earnest purpose of the 
reformer, the story being written simply to give wider 
circulation to the ideas of a new social order which are 
foremost in the author's mind. Political economists, per- 
haps, would have done well, had they paid more attention 
than they have to the essayists and the poets. At the 
present day, they make a mistake if they slight the func- 
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tion of the novelist in the formation of public opinion, or 
look with prejudice upon a scheme of society because it 
is propounded by a man devoted to pure literature. Such, 
certainly, is not the temper of the present writer as he 
seeks to render an account of the significance of National- 
ism. A few words as to the personality of the author of 
Looking Backward and a brief abstract of the socialistic 
ideas put forth in it will properly precede a judgment of 
these conceptions from the stand-point of economics and 
politics. 

Edward Bellamy, now about forty years of age, was 
born in Chicopee Falls, a manufacturing village near 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where he still resides. He is 
of cledcal stock, his father and his maternal grandfather 
having been Baptist ministers. The noted theologian, 
Dr. Joseph Bellamy, the friend of Jonathan Edwards and 
the instructor of Aaron Burr, was his Revolutionary an- 
cestor. He took a partial course at Union College, studied 
for a year in Germany, read law, and was admitted to the 
bar. He soon found more congenial work in a position 
on the staff of the Evening Post of New York, which he 
left in 1872 to become an assistant editor on the Spring- 
field Union. He abandoned journalism in 1876, and has 
since devoted himself to the writing of fiction. His first 
book, Six to One: A Nantucket Idyl, was published in 
1878. It is a pleasant story of the summer experiences of 
a New York managing editor, ordered by his physician 
to quit work, in the island where the proportion of the 
sexes is not overstated in the title. The book had some 
strong touches indicating Mr. Bellamy's especial talent as 
a story-teller, which lies in depicting peculiar characters 
and describing odd situations. In Br. BTeidenhoJfs Proc- 
ess (1880), another short novel, he showed evidence of 
growth of power. The process in question is one of which 
the hero dreams after reading a book on electricity and 
hearing a talk on mental physiology. It was meant to pro- 
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cure the extirpation of certain memories by passing a cur- 
rent of electricity through a portion of the patient's brain. 
The plot of Miss Ludington's Sister (1884), a more fin- 
ished work, turns upon the notion entertained by Miss 
Ludington, a wealthy spinster, who had lost her girlish 
beauty in a severe sickness, that each human being in the 
course of his life has several selves, corresponding to its 
various periods, and that these are all immortal. Mr. Bel- 
lamy develops this idea with remarkable ingenuity. A 
materializing "medium" takes advantage of Miss Luding- 
ton's belief, but is exposed in the end. 

A Romance of Shays' 's Rebellion has not been published 
in book form ; but, in the last dozen years, Mr. Bellamy 
has contributed a large number of short stories to various 
American magazines. In these, as in his books, the felic- 
ity of expression is often great; the situations painted 
are usually peculiar, if not fantastic ; but the portraiture 
of character is external. While fond of pursuing an odd 
idea to its remotest consequences, Mr. Bellamy fails to set 
before us the full personality of his men and women with 
the force of life. They are and they remain more or less 
wooden puppets for the development of a curious dream 
or an outrS conception carried into action. Ingenuity, 
sometimes a little strained, is the prevailing note of Mr. 
Bellamy's literary product. Fanciful idealism rather than 
careful realism is the school in which all his earlier writ- 
ings ranked him. These productions seemed to indicate 
one who could claim a high place as a teller of short 
stories, even in a country noted for the excellence of its 
literary output in this line, but not one likely to take an 
assured seat among the novelists. 

Looking Backward, judged from the literary point of 
view, does not contradict this judgment. The characters 
are few and rather mechanical in their make-up, the 
romantic interest of the story has been sacrificed to the 
philanthropic purpose, and the entire action could have 
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been much, better presented in a short story. The literary 
critic does not find in the book the promise that its author 
will take high and permanent place as a novelist. The 
wide circulation which it has attained in the short time 
since its publication in January, 1888, is due to the fact 
that the earnest feeling with which it is written coincides 
with a very deep and wide-spread discontent with existing 
social conditions. The extreme ingenuity with which the 
story is developed within the narrow limits of its meagre 
plot and its few characters, and the artistic expression 
given to the conceptions of a new society, painted in the 
most roseate hue, have interested a multitude of readers. 
The American publishers have sold a hundred thousand 
copies, most of them in paper covers. A Boston rabbi 
has made a translation into German. Translations into 
other languages are reported. The story is the book of 
the hour in the United States. Whether this notoriety 
presages or not any new socialistic legislation, it signifies 
an inclination to question the prevailing social order in 
a large class of people not to be ranked as working men 
or women. The possible influence of these readers of 
Looking Backward in originating a public opinion able to 
shape legislation gives ample reason for the discussion 
here of the value of Mr. Bellamy's scheme. 

By far the larger part of the volume is occupied with 
conversations, in which a citizen of Boston of the year 
2000 A.D. expounds the highly novel social and political 
situation. Mr. Julian West, the narrator of the story, is 
a young Bostonian, wealthy and cultivated, and without 
sympathy for the strikers in the "labor troubles" of the 
year 1887. He is afflicted with insomnia, and has there- 
fore had a subterranean sleeping-room constructed in his 
house. Put to sleep by the aid of a " magnetic " physi- 
cian on the evening of the 30th of May, 1887, he awakes 
only in the year 2000 A.D. His house had probably burnt 
down the same night, the chamber had been hermetically 
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sealed by the layer of ashes resting upon it, and the vital 
processes are supposed to have been completely suspended. 
A new and strange city greets Julian West's eyes as he 
looks from the roof of Dr. Leete's house in the last year of 
the twentieth century. This new Boston, with its ample 
avenues, its noble parks, its superb public buildings, he 
recognizes only by the harbor, the river, and the adja- 
cent hills, which have not altered. But the civic, eco- 
nomic, and general social conditions of the time are 
much more strange, as his host describes them. They are 
far more incredible than the comparatively few inven- 
tions, which have done away with smoking chimneys and 
domestic service. The use of pneumatic tubes for ex- 
press business, and the application of the telephone to 
procure music " on tap " in every house, make no strain 
on the fancy of the nineteenth-century reader. It is, 
indeed, noticeable how little Mr. Bellamy has troubled 
himself to imagine the possible inventions of the next 
century. 

Intended as "the vehicle of a definite scheme of indus- 
trial reorganization," the book plunges at once into the 
solution that has been found of the labor question. Such 
a question is not known in the year 2000 A.D. 

And there is no way in which it could arise. . . . The solution 
came as the result of a process of industrial evolution which could 
not have terminated otherwise. All that society had to do was to 
recognize and co-operate with that evolution, when its tendency had 
become unmistakable. 

This tendency was towards the consolidation of capital 
in fewer and fewer hands. 

During the last decade of the [nineteenth] century, such small 
businesses as still remained were fast failing survivals of a past 
epoch, or mere parasites on the great corporations, or else existed in 
fields too small to attract the great capitalists. . . . The railroads had 
gone on combining till a few great syndicates controlled every rail in 
the land. In manufactories, every important staple was controlled by 
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a syndicate. These syndicates, pools, trusts, or whatever their name, 
fixed prices and crushed all competition except when combinations as 
vast as themselves arose. . . . The outcry against the concentration of 
capital was furious. Men believed that it threatened society with a 
form of tyranny more abhorrent than it had ever endured. They 
believed that the great corporations were preparing for them the yoke 
of a baser servitude than had ever been imposed on the race, servi- 
tude not to men, but to soulless machines, incapable of any motive 
but insatiable greed. Looking back, we cannot wonder at their 
desperation ; for, certainly, humanity was never confronted with a 
fate more sordid and hideous than would have been the era of cor- 
porate tyranny which they anticipated. 

But there was a " strong economical reason " for this 
consolidation. It was a day of great things ; and the 
great corporations carried on the national industries with 
a "prodigious increase of efficiency" and "vast econo- 
mies," and, under this new system, " the wealth of the 
world had increased at a rate before undreamed of." 

The restoration of the old system with the subdivision of capital, 
if it were possible, might indeed bring back a greater equality of con- 
ditions with more individual dignity and freedom ; but it would be 
at the price of general poverty, and the arrest of material progress. 

But at last the tendency towards monopolies 

was recognized, in its true significance, as a process which only 
needed to complete its logical evolution to open a golden future to 
humanity. Early in the last [sic} century, the evolution was com- 
pleted by the final consolidation of the entire capital of the nation. 
The industry and commerce of the country, ceasing to be conducted 
by a set of irresponsible corporations and syndicates of private per- 
sons, at their caprice and for their profit, were intrusted to a single 
syndicate representing the people, to be conducted in the common 
interest for the common profit. The nation, that is to say, organized 
as the one great business corporation in which all other corporations 
were absorbed : it became the one capitalist in the place of all other 
capitalists, the sole employer, the final monopoly. 

This change took place without violence, according to 
Dr. Leete. The great corporations had given the country 
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a series of object-lessons which had convinced the most 
timid of the practicability of the nation becoming the sole 
corporation in the field, relieved by that very fact from 
many of the difficulties surrounding partial monopolies. 
Mr. Bellamy does not allude to the measures by which 
the property of the corporations or of individuals became 
the property of the nation. But, as no citizen of the 
new Boston owns anything but a small amount of per- 
sonal property, the inference is obvious that the national 
government had simply confiscated the plant of the syn- 
dicates and all private property. 

The new society is industrial, rather than militant, in 
every feature. There are no wars or government war 
powers. But the function has been assumed by the na- 
tion of directing the industry of every citizen. Every 
man and woman is enrolled in the " industrial army," this 
conception being fundamental. This universal industrial 
service rests upon the recognized duty of every citizen 
" to contribute his quota of industrial or intellectual work 
to the maintenance of the nation." The period of service 
" is twenty-four years, beginning at the close of the course 
of education at twenty-one, and terminating at forty-five. 
After forty-five, while discharged from labor, the citizen 
still remains liable to special calls, in case of emergencies." 
There are, of course, no such numerous exemptions from 
this industrial service as qualify very greatly the rigor 
of the Continental military service of the present day. 
Every new recruit belongs for three years to the class of 
unskilled or common laborers. After this term, he is free 
to choose in what branch of the service he will engage, 
to work with hand or with brain : — 

It is the business of the administration to seek constantly to equal- 
ize the attractions of the trades, so far as the conditions in them are 
concerned, so that all trades shall be equally attractive to persons 
having natural tastes for them. This is done by making the hours 
of labor in different trades to differ according to their arduousness. 
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The principle is that no man's work ought to be, on the whole, 
harder for him than any other man's for him, the workers themselves 
to be the judges. 

The headship of the industrial army of the nation is 
the most important function of the President of the 
United States. Promotion from the ranks lies through 
three grades up to the officers. These officers are, in as- 
cending order, lieutenants, captains, or foremen, colonels, 
or superintendents, and generals of the guilds. The va- 
rious trades are grouped into ten great departments, each 
of which has a chief. These chiefs form the council of 
the general-in-chief, who is the President. He must have 
passed through all the grades, from the common laborers 
up. Excellence as a worker qualifies a private for the 
rank of officer ; each officer makes appointments to the 
grade below him from the candidates having the best 
record. But the general of the guild is chosen from 
among the superintendents by vote of the honorary mem- 
bers, that is, of those who have served their time in the 
guild and received their discharge. The President is 
elected in the same way, from the heads of departments, 
and serves five years. Professional men, who do not be- 
long to the industrial army proper, but are in the employ 
of the nation, can vote for President, but are not eligible 
themselves. This is less of a hardship, as there are sup- 
posed to be no lawyers. Congress has but little to do 
beyond passing upon the reports of the President and the 
heads of departments at the end of their terms of office. 
Any laws which one Congress enacts must receive the 
assent of another, five years later, before going into 
effect ; but, as there are no parties or politicians in the 
year 2000 A.D., this is a matter of little consequence. 

In Mr. Bellamy's Utopia, money is unknown : there is, 
therefore, no need of banks or bankers. Buying and sell- 
ing are processes entirely antiquated. The nation is the 
sole producer of commodities. All persons being in the 
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employment of the nation, there is supposed to be no 
need of exchanges between individuals. A credit-card is 
issued to each person, which he presents at a national 
distributing shop when in need of anything, and the 
amount due the government is punched out. The yearly 
allowance made to each person Mr. Bellamy does not put 
into figures ; but, in the course of his description of the 
system of national book-publishing, he lets fall the re- 
mark that " the cost of an edition of an average book can 
be saved out of a year's credit by the practice of economy 
and some sacrifices." This would indicate a possible sav- 
ing of several hundred dollars a year by any citizen. 
Every person is free to spend his income as he pleases ; 
but it is the same for all, the sole basis on which it is 
awarded being the fact that the person is a human being. 
Consequently, cripples and idiots, as well as children, are 
entitled to the same share of the products of the na- 
tional industries as is allowed the most stalwart or the 
most capable, a certain amount of effort only being re- 
quired, not of performance. Such is the force of public 
opinion that no one of able body or able mind refuses to 
exert himself: the comparative results of his effort are 
not considered. Absolute equality of recompense is thus 
the rule; and the notion of charity with respect to the 
infirm in body or mind is dismissed, a credit-card of the 
usual amount being issued to every such person as his 
natural right. 

The account of every person, man, woman, and child ... is always 
with the nation directly, and never through any intermediary, except, 
of course, that parents to a certain extent act for children as their 
guardians. ... It is by virtue of the relation of individuals to the 
nation, of their membership in it, that they are entitled to support. 

In the new Boston of 2000 A.D., money, as we have 
said, is entirely absent. There is no need of it on the 
part of the nation, as almost all property is its own, and 
it can command the services and possessions of its citizens, 
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for public purposes, to any extent. The explanation of 
the absence of taxes and a national treasury is simple; 
but Mr. Bellamy fails to get along without the name of 
" dollar." The credit-cards are " issued for a certain num- 
ber of dollars," says Dr. Leete. " We have kept the old 
word, but not the substance. The term, as we use it, an- 
swers to no real thing, but merely serves as an algebraical 
symbol for comparing the values of products with one 
another. For this purpose, they are all priced in dollars 
and cents, just as in your day." How a meaningless term, 
answering to no reality, can fix the value of commod- 
ities or services, and serve as an aid in distribution or 
exchange, one fails to see : the " algebraical symbol " 
remains an undetermined x. As Mr. Bellamy twice de- 
clares, further on, that money — that is to say, gold and 
silver — is "a merely conventional representative" of 
food and other commodities, it seems plain that he is an 
adherent of the greenback heresy, holding that only the 
government stamp on gold or silver gives it value. Use 
for either precious metal, as a commodity valuable in it- 
self, there is apparently to be none to speak of in the year 
2000 a.d. Mr. Bellamy endeavors to explain the mean- 
ing of "cost," "price," and "value" in his Utopia; but, 
as he has dismissed money entirely, and as the service of 
one individual is as good before the law as that of another, 
we perceive that he has no easy task. A's services, let 
us say, are worth ten gold dollars a day in this year of 
grace, 1889, and B's but one, judged by the product of 
their labor. The problem is, how to define cost, price, 
and value, when A is rewarded precisely the same as B, 
all discrimination in recompense having been abolished, 
and when there is no common standard of exchange that 
has any reality. We are obliged to confess that for us 
Mr. Bellamy's " algebraical symbol " throws little light on 
the solution of this question. 
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It would require many pages of this journal to set forth 
all the features of Dr. Leete's nation, as the author of 
Looking Backward ingeniously expounds them. They 
differ in the degree of their nearness to probability. For 
our present purpose, we have indicated sufficiently the 
nature of Mr. Bellamy's social dream, — a nation in the 
highest degree centralized, a society in which no differ- 
ences of natural or acquired ability are distinguished in 
the reward of services, in which private property is lim- 
ited to a few personal belongings, in which there is no 
money, no buying or selling, no taxes, in which the gov- 
ernment has full control of the citizen for twenty-four 
years, in which all receive the same salary from the nation, 
in which the government is the one employer of labor, the 
one producer, distributer, and publisher. We have here, 
apparently, a sufficient number of topics to discuss in 
considering the feasibility or the desirability of this ideal 
construction of a new social and political order. Before 
devoting a few pages to this purpose, however, it will be 
convenient to sketch the history of the formation of 
" Nationalist Clubs " in the United States, which has fol- 
lowed upon the publication of Looking Backward. 

The book, from its first appearance, was received by the 
American press with much favor as a literary perform- 
ance. Its great cleverness and ingenuity, its contagious 
earnestness of sympathy with the unsuccessful in the 
social struggle of to-day, the very vehemence of its de- 
nunciation of the existing order, and its assured pictures 
of the superlative ease and happiness of the year 2000 
A.D. won for it particular attention in the city which 
was its scene. Mr. Bellamy himself had never had, he 
tells us, 

previous to the publication of the work, any affiliations with any class 
or sect of industrial or social reformers, nor, to make my confession 
complete, any particular sympathy with undertakings of the sort. 
It is only just to myself to say, however, that this should not be 
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taken to indicate any indifference to the miserable condition of the 
mass of humanity, seeing that it resulted from a perception, all too 
clear, of the depth and breadth of the social problem, and a consequent 
scepticism as to the effectiveness of the proposed solutions which had 
come to my notice. 

He undertook to write Looking Backward with no pur- 
pose 

of attempting a serious contribution to the movement of social re- 
form. The idea was of a mere literary fantasy, — a fairy tale of 
social felicity. There was no thought of contriving a house which 
practical men might live in, but merely of hanging in mid-air, far 
out of reach of the sordid and material world of the present, a cloud- 
palace for an ideal humanity. 

But, while working out the details of this picture, with 
especial reference to the disposition of the labor problem 
by the people of the thirtieth century (in which the 
scene was to be located), Mr. Bellamy made use of the 
notion of an industrial army similar to the great military 
organizations of France and Germany. He began to per- 
ceive the full potency of this idea, and came to recognize 

in the modern military system not merely a rhetorical analogy for 
a national industrial service, but its prototype, furnishing at once 
a complete working model for its organization, an arsenal of patriotic 
and national motives and arguments for its animation, and the un- 
answerable demonstration of its feasibility drawn from the actual 
experience of whole nations organized and manoeuvred as armies. . . . 
Something in this way it was that, no thanks to myself, I stumbled 
over the destined corner-stone of the new social order. It scarcely 
needs to be said that, having once apprehended it for what it was, it 
became a matter of pressing importance to me to show it in the same 
light to other people. This led to a complete recasting, both in form 
and purpose, of the book I was engaged upon. Instead of a mere 
fairy tale of social perfection, it became the vehicle of a definite 
scheme of industrial reorganization. 

The time of the story was now fixed in the year 2000 
A.D., and its interest as a novel was severely subordinated 
to its argument. Mr. Bellamy soon persuaded himself 
that the mantle of a genuine prophet had fallen upon him. 
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Taken by itself as a story, Looking Backward by no means 
commits its author to a belief that the scheme it describes 
will ever become a reality. It might have been written 
purely as an ideal construction on paper, with a view 
only to stimulate existing mankind to think upon the 
possible improvement of its lot. It would then have 
been properly subject only to the demand that the repre- 
sentation hold together artistically and logically. We 
have been thus far concerned with the book and its social 
scheme merely in this light. Looking Backward appears 
in another and much less effective aspect when it is pre- 
sented to the nineteenth century as an inspired account 
of the actual order of things in the twentieth century. 
In March, 1888, Mr. Bellamy replied to a Boston re- 
viewer, who had suggested seventy-five centuries hence as 
the more probable date for such felicity as the story 
depicts, in this prophetic fashion : — 

Looking Backward, although in form a fanciful romance, is in- 
tended in all seriousness as a forecast, in accordanae with the princi- 
ples of evolution, of the next stage in the industrial and social devel- 
opment of humanity, especially in this country ; and no part of it is 
believed by the author to be better supported by the indications of 
probability than the implied prediction that the dawn of the new era 
is already near at hand, and that the full day will swiftly follow. 

This assertion he sought to substantiate by instancing 
the speed with which the independence of the United 
States, the unity of Germany and Italy, and the abolition 
of slavery were achieved. That these changes were politi- 
cal, and consequent upon wars of long duration and enor- 
mous cost, does not appear to have occurred to Mr. Bel- 
lamy. His confidence as a prophet notably increases as 
time goes on. In May, 1889, he writes : — 

My conviction as to the shortness of the time in which the hope of 
Nationalization is to be realized by the birth of the new and the first 
true nation, I wish to say, is one which every day's reflection and 
observation since the publication of Looking Backward has tended to 
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confirm. [It then] appeared to me reasonable to suppose that by the 
year 2000 the order of things which we look forward to will already 
have become an exceedingly old story. 

A peaceful revolution within the next fifty years, re- 
sulting in a thorough change in the political and indus- 
trial order now prevailing, is thus foretold by Mr. Bel- 
lamy. Indeed, if we may trust a still later vaticination, 
modern society must prepare itself for the change even 
sooner. In an address delivered in Tremont Temple on 
May 31, 1889, he discussed the evil of Trusts at length, 
to conclude that 

Plutocracy or Nationalism is the choice which, within ten years, 
the people of the United States will have virtually decided upon. 

Looking Backward credits the passage from the present 
order to that which it describes to the " National party," 
which arose in the earlier part of the twentieth century. 

It probably took that name because its aim was to nationalize the 
functions of production and distribution. Indeed, it could not well 
have had any other name ; for its purpose was to realize the idea of 
the nation with a grandeur and completeness never before conceived. 

The idea naturally occurred to a considerable number 
of Bostonians, who had read Mr. Bellamy's socialistic 
romance with an enthusiastic conviction that here at last 
the true social gospel was delivered, that associations for 
the purpose of disseminating the views set forth in the 
book could not be formed too soon, as the forerunners of 
this National party of the future. Accordingly, a club, 
called " The Boston Bellamy Club," was started in Sep- 
tember, 1888, which was formally organized as " The 
Nationalist Club " in the following December. In the 
Nationalist magazine, the first number of which appeared 
in May, 1889, the secretary of the club has given a minute 
account of its formation. The constitution declares that 
" the object of this club shall be the nationalization of 
industry, and thereby the promotion of the brotherhood 
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of humanity. The economic tendency of the age being 
favorable to this end, this club seeks to promote its prac- 
tical adoption by familiarizing the people with the benefi- 
cent idea underlying it, and by encouraging national and 
local measures tending in this direction." 

The Boston Nationalist Club has called into being up 
to the present time (September 1, 1889) seventeen other 
clubs, now fully organized, of which seven are in Cali- 
fornia. Sixty-eight other clubs are reported as partly 
organized. These associations are located in cities and 
towns of all sizes in various parts of the country. The 
total number of members has not been ascertained ; but it 
is in contemplation to form a " Nationalist League " in a 
short time, to secure " concerted efforts in the direction 
desired." The Boston club numbers 107 members. Thir- 
teen more names were proposed for membership at the 
August meeting. Of these one hundred and twenty 
persons, some fifteen are not resident in Boston or its 
vicinity, but joined this club because it was the first one 
formed. 

An organization which looks forward to an entire re- 
construction of the political and industrial order of the 
present day naturally provokes a close inspection of its 
membership; and a first inquiry is, How many business 
men, men actually engaged in production or distribution, 
are found on the roll of the Boston club ? Such names 
are plainly conspicuous by their absence. I have myself 
been well acquainted with Boston for more than twenty 
years ; and there is but one name on the list which I 
recognize, or have seen before in any place or in any 
connection, as that of a business man. An examination 
of the list by a retired dry-goods commission merchant, 
whose more intimate acquaintance with several leading 
lines of business goes back for forty years, fails to find 
even one name connected with these lines. The member- 
ship includes twenty-six women, thirteen clergymen, six 
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physicians, three or more journalists, and two or three 
lawyers. The assertion of the first president of the 
Boston club is that it numbers among its members " me- 
chanics, merchants, ministers, lawyers, doctors, inventors, 
artisans, agents, journalists, clerks, government officials, 
army officers, writers, poets, business men, and men 
and women of leisure," and that "many very distin- 
guished men and women are strongly identified with 
Nationalism." These claims evidently need, however, to 
be investigated. As we have already seen, " merchants " 
and " business men " of standing are almost entirely 
wanting to the list. If we eliminate the professional men 
of the four classes enumerated above and four ladies of 
distinction, the list remains one of comparatively unknown 
persons. Among these, it is only fair to presume that 
there is a considerable number of persons who are prop- 
erly classified as professional reformers and instantaneous 
world-regenerators, — to use a common but very expres- 
sive word, " cranks." Every organization of this general 
description attracts such people, by its novelty, if not 
otherwise, to the very small help of the more capable 
promoters of the movement. Few programmes could be 
imagined more likely to excite the enthusiasm of philan- 
thropists of this order than the comprehensive scheme of 
Nationalism. 

Four of the thirteen clergymen are active leaders of the 
" Christian Socialist " movement, lately started in Boston, 
the objects of which are of extraordinary number and 
inclusiveness. The "many very distinguished men and 
women " are easily reducible to a list which numbers the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, and Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Miss Whitney, the artist, and Mrs. Abby M. 
Diaz might perhaps be named in this connection. Even 
this scant enumeration must, however, be curtailed. Dr. 
Hale, in the most practical article which has yet appeared 
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in the Nationalist magazine, states his own position thus : 
" The American people is a very sensible people, and they 
■will carry forward the business of intrusting different 
manufactures to the governments — the local govern- 
ments, the State governments, or the National govern- 
ment — just about as fast and as far as it will pay." 
This is evidently a much more tenable position than Mr. 
Bellamy's. Colonel T. W. Higginson has taken pains to 
make known his own standing as an " associate member " 
simply. The constitution of the club, with a refreshing, 
if not exactly logical, hospitality, provides that, besides the 
" active membership, . . . open to all persons who believe 
in the nationalization of industry, . . . associate member- 
ship shall be open to all persons who believe in the 
nationalization of any special industry not already under 
the control of the nation." This elastic provision admits 
Colonel Higginson, as a believer in the advisability of 
adding the telegraph to the post-office administration. 
The number of associate members in the Boston club is 
not stated ; but it includes Dr. Hale, who believes that the 
strengthening of the State governments is one of the chief 
needs of the time. The four ladies named are favorably 
known for their interest and their labors in reformatory 
movements, especially in the causes of prohibition of the 
liquor traffic and woman suffrage ; but their distinction 
has not been won in any economic sphere. The list of 
contributors to the magazine includes Solomon Schindler, 
a Jewish rabbi well known in Boston, Professor Thomas 
Davidson, Mrs. Helen Campbell, and T. B. Wakeman, 
in addition to members of the Boston club already named. 
The names of Mr. George M. Stearns, the noted Massa- 
chusetts lawyer, of Rev. Minot J. Savage, and Rev. Dr. 
Heber Newton, have been erroneously connected with the 
movement. 

The five numbers of the Nationalist already issued make 
plain, as the reader of this article will probably already 
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have perceived, that " Nationalism " is characterized most 
of all by a literary character. It was founded upon the 
basis of a clever novel, which itself originated in a meta- 
phor pushed to the extreme. It naturally aroused the 
special interest of people more or less literary, in disposi- 
tion or occupation, who have also a philanthropic turn, 
and share the general interest in social problems. Its 
sentimental rather than literal character is indicated by 
the number of ladies associated with it, but most of all by 
the tone of the Nationalist magazine, in which " Ballades 
of the Outcast" alternate with fervid appeals on "The 
Brotherhood of Humanity." The bright young journalists 
and the warm-hearted women, who have thus far contrib- 
uted most of the matter of the Nationalist, are very sin- 
cere, doubtless ; but discussions of a quite different order 
are needed to secure the full respect of students of eco- 
nomics or politics, or men of affairs. " The author whose 
pen of fire had drawn pictures of inextinguishable flame 
on the mind-canvas of his continually increasing audi- 
ence " (to quote a few words of the fine writing which 
certainly lights up the pages of the magazine, and gives it 
a power of amusement, if not of conviction) appears to 
them as the legislator of a new and better era, in which 
human nature shall have lost many of its most distinctive 
traits, and a complete transformation have occurred in the 
institutions of mankind, political, industrial, and social. 

Others must be pardoned if they discount these exorbi- 
tant pretensions, and if they remember what Goethe said 
of a much greater literary character than the author of 
Looking Baclcivard : " When Byron reflects, he is a child." 
When Mr. Bellamy projects upon the canvas of a romance 
of the future the ingenious imaginations of an ardent 
mind with a peculiar gift for picturing eccentric charac- 
ters and extravagant situations, we read with pleasure his 
brilliant chapters. We are conscious of the extreme in- 
justice of his black representations of existing society, 
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where all is wrong and outrage (nothing could be more 
partial than his metaphor of "the coach"), compared with 
his cheerful delineations of a future time when all is right 
and bright. But, as a provocative to thought, as a brill- 
iant dream which forces us to inquire more closely into 
the justification for existing institutions, the book edifies 
and entertains. We read it with an eagerness proportion- 
ale to our youthfulness of feeling and our respect for the 
ideal as compared with the actual ; and we recommend it 
to our friends, sure that their time will be well spent in 
its perusal. But when Mr. Bellamy assumes, "in all 
seriousness," the role of prophet, refusing to be accepted 
simply as an intellectual stimulator through the imagina- 
tion, he imposes a painful strain upon our respect. When 
he prophesies, "he is a child." The author of Looking 
Backward is so thoroughly a man of letters rather than an 
orator of the millennium, a man of imagination rather than 
of political sense and economic sagacity, that his best 
wishers must desire for him the speediest possible collapse 
of a crusade which, as at present organized, is much more 
amusing than formidable. The solid reputation in the 
field of letters which Mr. Bellamy has been making, and 
to which Looking Backward has properly contributed 
much, can only be weakened by the mere notoriety which 
his extravagant prophecies have conferred upon him. 

How much irrationality this scheme involves, how con- 
tradictory it is to the actual development of modern 
industry thus far, and its probable evolution hereafter, 
and how utterly subversive it is of the political freedom 
dear to the Anglo-Saxon race and of the deepest-founded 
American institutions, we will briefly consider. Mr. Bel- 
lamy does not prejudice one with a high opinion of his 
logical ability, when, at the outset of his story, he declares 
that the people of the United States conclude in the next 
century "to assume the conduct of their own business, 
just as, one hundred odd years before, they had assumed 
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the conduct of their own government, organizing now for 
industrial purposes on precisely the same grounds on 
which they had then organized for political ends." The 
Revolutionary War has, on the other hand, seemed to 
most people a war on centralization of power, a war to 
guarantee the freedom of the individual from tyranny by 
the government. The analogy of the War of the Revolu- 
tion against arbitrary taxes, conceived as an interference 
with just home rule, with a condition of affairs in which 
everything is done by the State, in which no person can 
have any control of himself between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-four, in which from twenty-one to forty- 
five he is in the service of the nation, in which a self- 
appointing hierarchy excludes from the suffrage the whole 
body of manual laborers for twenty-four years, and per- 
manently debars all professional men from holding office, 
in which there are no town-meetings, no political discus- 
sions, no representative bodies having any true vitality, — 
this analogy is not so close and immediately obvious as 
might be desired. Mr. Bellamy's nation is a hard and 
fast bureaucracy, the personnel of which once instituted 
by popular vote would perpetuate itself in the closest 
routine. The power of appointment in the industrial 
army being in the officers of the grade above, the advan 
tages of monarchical and of democratic rule are equalty 
absent. 

There is no institution of the Old World which weighs 
more severely upon the people than the immense standing 
armies that drain the wealth and the life of the nations 
from the channels of true usefulness, and check most 
seriously the progress of human civilization. The Ger- 
man flees to this country, that he may be his own master 
during the best years of his life. But Mr. Bellamy would 
create an industrial army, escape from which would be 
impossible, in a country which has utterly repudiated the 
institution on which it is modelled. In fact, the author of 
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Looking Backward is here as elsewhere, the slave of fanci- 
ful analogies : a figure of speech carries him away a com- 
plete captive. Whether it be the one umbrella for the 
whole city, the industrial army, or the coach of modern 
society, he is not content until he has pursued his meta- 
phor to the farthest limit of fancy. He then offers the 
consistency of his metaphor with itself as an equivalent 
to consistency with reality or probability. 

Mr. Bellamy's blind adherence to the European type of 
socialism, regardless of any peculiarity, however impor- 
tant, in the American situation, is seen in the complete 
annihilation to which he consigns the American State ; 
that is, Massachusetts or California. In his Utopia, the 
central government, the national power, is everything, 
certain functions being delegated by it to the municipali- 
ties. There is no State government, there is no State 
pride, there is no local attachment to the institutions of 
Maine or Minnesota. The two hundred millions of Ameri- 
cans of the twentieth century recognize but one govern- 
ing power, seated at Washington. The centralization of 
power, which the wisest American statesmen have always 
dreaded, is carried to the extreme. That the author, 
however imaginative, should seriously suppose that within 
a hundred years the federal principle will be utterly 
neglected in the United States and every State line be 
abolished, is sufficiently curious. He evidently has as 
little hold upon reality in the sphere of politics as in that 
of economics. The abolition of State governments in 
America fully matches the abolition of private property ; 
and the assertion that political liberty will continue under 
such centralization corresponds to the notion that the 
rights of the individual are not at all interfered with ! 

The capital importance of the political situation, in the 
discussion of socialism in America, seems thus far to have 
escaped the due attention of socialists in this country. 
Most of them, indeed, are natives of other lands, in which 
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the federal principle is not in force, and in which centrali- 
zation of power is as natural as it is within the limits of 
New York or Illinois. One practical difficulty in the 
adoption in America of such industrial socialism as Look- 
ing Backward depicts is the immense size of the country, 
divided now into forty-two States and five Territories, 
many of them large enough for a European kingdom. 
Another is the enormous population, which would be 
altogether unmanageable by the most ingeniously devised 
bureaucracy or industrial hierarchy. But a third barrier 
to the very adoption of national socialism, to say nothing 
of its successful working, is the intense individual life of 
the States which go to make the nation, as strong, Mr. 
Warner has lately told us, in the North-west as on the sea- 
board. Statesmen at home and abroad unite in eulogy of 
the federal idea, and declare the continuance of political 
freedom in America to be closely dependent on the vigor 
and independence of the separate commonwealths. For 
my own part, I perceive here the rock upon which all 
American socialists must founder — if they ever reach it ! 
The corner-stone of political freedom — the American 
State — will shipwreck every Utopia that strikes it. 
To the construction of a scheme of socialism which shall 
recognize the existence of forty or fifty States as distinct 
as Massachusetts and Louisiana, as Pennsylvania and 
Oregon, some bold thinker may yet address himself. But 
the practical difficulties which the simple facts of history 
and geography have created will be easily annihilated only 
on paper. 

Naive writers in the Nationalist find in the formation of 
a hundred Nationalist Clubs in a year and a half, and in 
the sale of a hundred thousand copies of an interesting 
romance, the sure prophecy of an immense change in 
American institutions within a dozen years, and of their 
entire transformation within fifty. But not one in a 
hundred of the readers of Looking Backward has yet joined 
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a Nationalist Club even. Should half the population of 
the United States join the Nationalist party, which has 
not yet appeared above the horizon, they would find the 
political difficulties of their programme insuperable. But 
long before that unlikely day the ximerican people will 
have solved most of the difficulties of the present, indus- 
trial and social, for which Nationalism is prescribed as the 
heroic remedy. 

Mr. Bellamy has been led, by the phenomena of trusts, 
since he completed his romance, to bring within ten years 
from now the inevitable hour of the introduction of the 
Nationalist era. The highly rhetorical language in which 
these monsters are described, and the confident prophecy 
of the immediate dissolution of the whole existing indus- 
trial system, are a poor substitute for suggestions of effec- 
tive government control of these new associations. That 
the elaboration of wise measures of legislation concerning 
trusts is a difficult problem all must concede. But the 
panic which the Nationalists would encourage is senseless. 
The development of legislation under a democracy must 
be considerably posterior, of course, to the full evolution 
of the phenomena with which it deals. The inventive 
talent and the business shrewdness of modern men have 
always an advantage over the cumbrous machinery of leg- 
islatures and congresses. Immense fortunes are the re- 
sult of this forwardness in building railroads, stringing 
telegraphs, or constructing trusts. The modern demo- 
cratic State has not yet mastered the question of railroad 
legislation, but at no time has it been in danger of destruc- 
tion from railroad magnates. The problem presented by 
the trusts is no more threatening than the corruption of 
legislatures by railway corporations. Legal and moral 
compulsion have sufficed to retain a measure of health in 
the body politic under all the menaces offered by the 
astounding development of railways in the last fifty years. 
Believers in moral progress are not justified in falling 
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into a panic over trusts. A much less doubtful remedy 
than the nationalization of industries is near at hand in 
such a revision of the tariff as shall render it a necessity 
to make trusts world-wide. So inflated, they will have a 
hard struggle for simple existence. Should trusts persist 
in an international form, experience will teach new and 
more efficient measures of control or repression. 

Meanwhile, it remains true that the skies do not neces- 
sarily fall with the appearance of each new phenomenon 
in economics. Human society has never yet taken such 
a leap in the dark as the plunge into Nationalism would 
be. The " cultured and conservative class," for the con- 
version of which Looking Backward is stated to have 
been written, has thus far manifested little inclination to 
take up Nationalism. The American press, with scarcely 
an exception, treats it with amusement, as the latest Bos- 
ton " fad." The ineffective character of the movement so 
far, as regards its distinctive aim, — the nationalization of 
productive industries, — is apparent in its failure to enlist 
practical men of affairs or teachers of economic science. 
Nationalism is derided by the labor organs as the senti- 
mental nostrum of people who are out of all vital touch 
with workingmen. It gets no sympathy from the fol- 
lowers of Henry George. The literary class, from which 
it has been chiefly recruited thus far, has lent it but a 
small portion of its sympathy. The amount of serious 
discussion which Nationalism has received in public meet- 
ings or in the press is slight, and does not indicate any 
wild-fire spread of the movement. The literary Sclat 
given it by the novel to which it owes its inspiration, and 
by the friendship of the guild of letters for the talented 
author of Looking Backward, will naturally subside in 
time. Robert JUlsmere has not founded a sect, and Look- 
ing Backward will hardly originate a political party. 

Nationalism may have a future in the United States, 
however, under a more modest name and with its exorbi- 
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tant pretensions abated. What this future may be is well 
indicated by the actual work, little as it is, which the Na- 
tionalist Clubs have already attempted. Members of the 
Boston club appeared before a committee of the Massachu- 
setts legislature in advocacy of a bill permitting towns 
and cities to supply their inhabitants with gas and electric 
light, as they now supply water. The bill was passed by 
the House, but was thrown out by the Senate. Munici- 
pal gas-works, the ownership by the city of the street 
railways, a government telegraph, State ownership of the 
steam railways even, are actual phenomena of English and 
German civilization. No person advocating the same 
measures in the United States can be set down as merely 
fanciful. Professor Jevons well stated the position, I 
take it, of the majority of thoughtful people in England 
and America on the relation of the State to private enter- 
prise in the conduct of these public or semi-public func- 
tions, when he declared, in words of which Dr. Hale's, 
already quoted, are an echo, that no theory of the proper 
limit of government power would stand in the way of 
any forward step which is manifestly for the public wel- 
fare. But each matter is to be decided, as a special case, 
on its particular merits. Wholesale Nationalism is at 
least as irrational as bigoted laissez faire. In their advo- 
cacy of a government telegraph and parcels-post service, 
and of municipal gas and electric light works and street 
railways, the Nationalists have been long preceded by 
such publicists as compose the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. The names of the professors and students of 
economics borne on the roll of this association are entirely 
absent from the membership of the Nationalist Clubs, and 
are likely to remain so. But these latter may use the 
weapons forged by much more sagacious hands than their 
own, and may become working organizations of some 
efficiency in educating public opinion and procuring legis- 
lation. The experience of the civil service reform and 
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tariff reform clubs would indicate that the wisest course 
for the Nationalists is to drop their name, which points to 
an impracticable ideal, purge their constitution of cum- 
brous generalities, give up preaching the full millennium, 
and devote themselves first to the specific task of bringing 
the lighting of towns under municipal ownership and of 
extending the national postal service to include the tele- 
graph and a parcels-post, which they should distinguish 
more carefully from "industries" proper, as public or 
semi-public functions. A number of years will probably 
pass before these improvements become "urgent," having 
been seen to be feasible as well as desirable. A prodig- 
ious reform in the civil service, national and municipal, 
and a great change in the tariff are their probable ante- 
cedents ; and neither of these is very near. 

Between municipal works for supplying light to all 
citizens, however, and the ownership of the street rail- 
ways, there is a gap which will need a still longer time 
for its filling-in here in America, if it is ever filled at all. 
From that to State or National ownership of steam rail- 
ways is an enormous leap, against which the probabilities 
are now very great. The student of present social ten- 
dencies, who will allow himself to be instructed by the 
history of his own country and by the economic factors of 
his own environment, will not be eager to prophesy. But 
he may be sure that the success of a government tele- 
graph in America is not guaranteed by the fact of its 
success in England, and that imperial Germany does not 
furnish a precedent to be blindly followed in State owner- 
ship of railways. Each extension of government owner- 
ship will be made only as the special conditions here 
existing are clearly shown to favor the specific measure. 
In the discussion of the practicability of each step, such 
an enthusiastic temper as the Nationalists display, and 
such an indiscriminate support as they give to every 
measure conferring fresh power upon the State, are not 
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elements of a wise solution. The conscious development 
of our complex modern civilization, ruled as it must be by 
many various tendencies, is not likely to prosper in the 
hands of mere dreamers. 

The Nationalists are completely swept off their feet by 
the present set of the tide towards socialism. But indi- 
vidualism will remain a permanent factor in human 
nature, we may feel certain, — a factor for which no one 
need apologize to the Nationalist. A very characteristic 
saying is reported of a member of the Boston club. Told 
that Nationalism has very little support from human 
nature as it is, he admitted the fact, and declared that it 
derives its support from " human nature as we desire to 
have it." No confession could more exactly hit off the 
character of Nationalism, as one sees when he passes over 
the semi-public functions which we have been considering 
(and of which Mr. Bellamy makes no mention in his ro- 
mance), and comes to the pure socialism that is its essence, 
and alone gives it a reason for existence. A world from 
which a true individualism and all the virtues springing 
from it have been extirpated, in which the private person 
has no standing, in which a gross satisfaction in the fact 
of a well-filled stomach and a well-clothed back is the 
predominant temper, contrasts ill with the present world, 
which, with all its shortcomings and its evils, is, intellect- 
ually and spiritually, much richer and fairer. In short, 
the nationalization of all industries is a fantastic pro- 
gramme. Mr. Bellamy's economic ideal is entirely un- 
realizable. The intellectual and moral ideal indicated by 
the speeches of the complacent Dr. Leete is supremely 
undesirable. 

Nicholas P. Gilman. 



